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GEITING CLOSE TO NATURE 


"Fellow Wastrels - of the most 
wasteful branch of the nost destruc- 
tive species ever evolved on this 
planet. Despite the many advances of 
civilization, we still carry on our 
riotous way of living. Our country is 
one of richness not heard of in any 
other. nation - yet we Americans have 
rapec. a continent faster than any 
people in history..." 


With this’ pronouncement began the 
major address at our Chapter Annual 
Meeting in October. Dr. M. Graham 
Netting, Director of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and a 
member of the Conservancy National 
Board of Governors, continued - 


‘Sven while some of us are learning 


how to apply conservation to the land, 


pollution is occurring at rapidly acce- 
There is raised a grave 


Lerating rates, 
question of survival if the increased 


poisoning of our environment continues 
taking place.’ 


Dr. Netting then asked the audience, 


_through the slides he presented, to 
ythink of what the world would be like 
1f such beautiful flora and fauna were 
to disappear forever. He asked us to 
think of the poet, the nature lover, 
the child whose eyes are just being 
opened - what would there be for then 
to see? 


There are plants and animals that 


can't be saved individually in a piece- 


meal manner and must be saved in their 


environments. “No species has the moral 
right to eliminate from the face of the 


earth plants and animals such as the 
lichen, spring flowers and birds pre- 
sented in the slides just shown, ‘ 
stated Dr. Netting. ‘The only way to 


save them isto save their environment, ' 


For instatice, Connecticut forests 
Hay cover far tore acreage than rity 
years ago, but it is not the same as 
the forest known by the colonists - 


_Ceontinued on page 2) 
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Act 536, passed by the 
Legislature, was a step 
forward in preserving our tidal: 
marshes. But as has been stated by 
F. G. Jewett, Chairman of the Save- 
the-etlands Committee, we are ‘never- 
theless concerned over the lack of 
immediate and real protection arainst 
filling and dredging and the possibi- 
lity of state owned marshland being 
used for incompatible purposes, such 
as for narkinc areas.” 


MARSHLANDS 


Public 
last State 


‘Hi LP 


very week we hear of additional 
threats to our diminishing salt water 
marshes: from Greenwich, fron Darien, 
from Groton, and elsewhere. 


The Connecticut Chapter of The 
Nature Conservancy recently subnitted 
to the Water Resources Commission a 
letter of opposition to proposed 
dredging in Clinton Harbor which will 
effect not only the Hooker Tract owned 
by TNC but an area of close to 500 
acres of marsh in the Harbor and Han- 
mock itiver estuary. The statement 
pointed out that it ‘would bra hee 
serious consequences to one of the last 
pieces of significant tidal marsh in 
Connecticut.*' The letter further 
Stated: ‘'we call upon you.in the public 
interest to see that this marsh is 
preserved and the estuarine ecology 
protected. The salt marsh, as you 
well know, is of great Significance: 
Scientifically, to the nation; eco- 
nomically, to’adjacent residences ‘and 
townsumen; aesthetically, to those who 
live or visit nearby; recreationally, 
for those who partake of the fish and 
wildlife values the year round.! 


Another threat comes in Guilford 
from a proposed marina capable of 
docking some 500 boats to be located 
on the sast River. This dredging and 
filling project will effect some 1,000 
acres of marsh, a substantial portion 
of Connecticut's remaining tidal marsh- 


(continued on page 4) 


CONNECTICUT CHAPTER ANNUAL M&sTINe 


The Connecticut Chapter Annual 
Meeting was held this year at the De- 
Koven House in Middletown on October 
21ist. In this Newsletter we shall 
bring briefly to the membership some 
highlights of the meeting. 


You are referred to separate ar- 
ticles in this Newsletter describing 
talks by our two major.speakers of 
the day. The Treasurer's Keport is 
summarized on page 5. 


Slection of officers now gives 
the Chapter the following Officers 
and Board: 


Officers: | 
Mr. Charles A. Clark, Chairman 
Mr. Henry Beers, Vice Chairman 
Mr. Thomas Gaines, Secretary 
ir. Garrett Nevius, Treasurer 
Board of Directors: 
Class of '65-'68 ‘tir. Alexander 
Adams; Mrs. Henry Beers 
Class of '66-'69 Mr. Raymond 
Benedict; Dr. Arthur Dayton 
Class of '67-'70 Mr. sobert 
Kunz; Mr. Gordon Loery 
Class of Past Chairmen -:Mr. 
Richard M. Bowers; iirs. John 
ii, Hamilton; Mrs. Agnew Talcott. 


Project Reports have been sunmari- 
zed by Mrs. John M. Hamilton, Projects 
Chairman, on a Natural Areas Sheet en- 
closed with this Newsletter. Our out- 
going Chairman, tirs. Talcott, summa- 
rized the Connecticut activity as being 
2,718 acres owned; 90 acres under ease- 
ment; 722 acres in trust mnanagenent ; 
185. acres in temporary holding by TNC 
this year - totaling 3,715 acres in 
Connecticut dedicated to conservation 
of our natural resources. She then 
compared Connecticut activity with the 
efforts of TNC across the nation: 24,000 
acres (64 projects in 20 states) with 
11,000 members (Connecticut has 425 
members). 


A new Membership Chairman was also 
announced by Mrs. Talcott. This is Mrs. 
T. &. Thompson of Darien. Many of you 
have received her recent letter to all 
Chapter members. 
crease the Connecticut membership. As 
she mentioned, and the Treasurer's ite- 
port shows, we need to increase menmber- 
ship to match our growing activity in 
land preservation in Connecticut. 


Dedication of ‘‘Spiderweed'', the 160 
acre gift of Helen Lohman this year to 
be a natural area interpretive center, 
was made in the afternoon under the aged 
maples in front of her 200 year old home. 
iiss Lohman has given us a delightful 
description of Spiderweed on page 3. 


Let us all help her in- 
: - on the valley; thermal pollution and 


‘in turn makes them unusable. 


GETTING CLOSE ... (continued) 


many species may be missing in re- 
growth. It is critically important 
that sanctuaries everywhere be dedi- 
cated to preserve bits of America - 
so that it will be possible to regain 
the primeval forest 2-300 years hence. 


There are three reasons which make 
this ‘of: vital importance: One is the 
moral reason already'mentioned. sSe- 
cond, we must think of our natural 
areas as safety reservoirs of the 
future. No one knows what important 
medicine of the future lies hiding 
in a rotting log (ex. penicillin). 
The only place sore of these incon- 
spicuous things exist is in Natural 
Areas (like many already saved by Ihe 
Nature Conservancy). 


A third reason is the need to have 
places where people can get out and 
learn about Nature. ‘Yhere are many 
organizations interested in education 
and other nature orientations, but 
The. Nature Conservancy is the only 
national organization whose prine 
purpose is the saving of land. 


"Tn this the Connecticut Chapter 
has done an outstanding job,‘ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘but no chapter has done as 
much as it could or should in terms of 
what we'd like to pass on to the next 
generation.'' Bach of us needs to look 
at his own coumunity and say, ‘hat 
irreplaceable things in our own area 
can be saved?! Then it is up to each 
of us to try to save these. 


—— ere 


LA A I 


CCWSERVATION & REGICNAL PLANNING 


Our second speaker at the Annual 
Meeting was Mr. Irving Kaplan, Direc- —® 
tor of the Mid-State Planning -tegion. 
He opened his remarks upon the prob-~ 
lems common to conservationists and 
planners by citing some examples of 
the ‘means making the patterns’. Two 
such powerful units immediately ef- 
fecting the mid-Connecticut iver 
Valley region are ConYankee, who has 
been under fire for aesthetic effects 


power lines; and HsLCO, who is cure 
rently in Court over its proposed 
power lines across the Vonnecticut 
River. | 3 


He went on to point out that our 
problem in Connecticut is non- 
consumptive use of ‘our resources whic 
Many 
problems are approached with only 
narrow interests involved in the 


(continued on page 4) 
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GREETINGS FROM OUR NEW CHAIRMAN 


€ First let me say to all Nature 
Conservancy members of the Connecticut 
Chapter that I consider it a great 
honor to be elected to serve as Chair- 
man of the Connecticut Chapter of The 
Nature Conservancy. To follow in the 
footsteps of such outstanding conser- 
vationists as Dr. Goodwin, Richard 
Bowers, Havpy Hamilton and Shirley 
Talcott is indeed an honor anda 
challenge. 


Second I want you to know that I 
fully understand that the job of Chair- 
man is also one of great responsibility. 
I plan to devote a great deal of time 
to the job as Chairman, and do the 
best. job 1 can. But I will need the 
help of all of you. Together we can 
accomplish something worth while, 


Fortunately you have elected a 
great group of officers and trustees 
to work with. I have been impressed, 
in looking over the files, to see the 
evidence of hard work of the previous 
officers. The tangible results of 
their efforts speaks for itself. 


I wish to mention also the splen- 
did work of some others, not officers, 
who have contributed so much of their 
time and energy and talent. I think 
Ruth Bowers deserves special praise 
for the Newsletter. This Newsletter 
is especially important since it is 
our means of communication to all of 
our members. I was delighted when 
“Guppy'' agreed to continue her editor- 
ship. Bill Niering must also be con- 
a mended for his many and varied efforts 
on both the Natural Areas lvaluation 
Committee and our Salt Marsh Committee. 
He has served the Conservancy well as 
an ecological advisor; we shall miss 
him this year as he is busy in Washing- 
ets eG » 


Tom Gaines is continuing to serve 
as Secretary of the Chapter, and this 
is another example of the devoted ser- 
vice to our cause. 


Next I wish I could name all the 
people on our Project Committees. Their 
ork is of critical importance. Active 
roject committee people have earned and 
Are earning and deserving our deepest 
Appreciation. I want to pay a special 
ribute to our Happy Hamilton and the 
plendid job she is doing. «And dynamic 
Bhirley Talcott runs herd on more pro- 
jects, active and potential, than 1 have 
et been able to catch up with. and last 
but not least the past records show that 
large number of other members can ‘be 
ounted on to help out when the need 
rises. 

When we all work together, CONSZR- 
ATION CAN BE FUN: 
Charles A. Clark, Chairman 


SPIDERWuD 


Miss Jessie Alsop and I estab- 
lished that Spiderweed originally was 
a farm owned by a man named Hubbard, 
who was one of the sons of the family 
living in what is now the Jelinek 
home (house nearest Canel Road). The 
younger Hubbard built his house and 
moved his bride into it in June of 
1743. During the Revolution the occu- 
pant of the house (presumably the 
same Hubbard) was wounded in the war 
and unable to run the farm. He deeded 
it to the town of Middletown in ex- 
change for living arrangements. Fron 
this point on, our research becomes 
somewhat fuzzy until we reach 1966, 
when the parents of Mrs. Margaret 
Dripps tleader of Middletown bought the 
farm. (They planted the two old 
naples on the front lawn in 1876 in 
celebration of centennial year.) In 
1905 Carmelo and Concetina tiarino took 
title from Mrs. tieader. Thereafter 
the farm became a sort of real estate 
football until I bought it in 1936. 


In my first year of occupancy, 
1937, my guest during part of the sun- 
mer was my old dance teacher, Lilla 
Viles Wyman, of Soston. She was her- 
self a country woman and thought she 
would like to ‘rough it'' instead of 
going to Europe again. we cleaned up 
spiders every morning and pulled out 
weeds every afternoon, day after day, 
until she finally sing-songed ‘spiders 
and weeds - spiders and weeds.. I think 
you should name the place 'Spiderweed'." 
And in her honor I did. 


Outdoors, besides spiders and weeds 
(which, after all, are part of the 
‘balance of nature’) there is much more 
than I have been able to investigate 
and enjoy. Of the wild flowers, I 
miss all early comers because I do not 
arrive until May and then have to be 
busy opening the place for the season. 
By the time 1 can get into the woods 
I'm lucky to meet an occasional jack- 
in-the-pulpit or some Dutchman's 
breeches. Among the later comers l 
have, at times, found the fringed gen- 
tian as well as the bottle gentian. 
The latter I have had growing around 
the house for several years (trans- 
planted) and lately have again planted 
some that a Portland friend brought 
me. 


Near the house, also, I have quite 
a bed of wild hibiscus, which I think 
is the H. trinum. I have encouraged 
this over the years simply because I 
like it, though one horticulturist 
said "nuts.'' On the bank at the north 


(continued on page 4) 


SPIDERVEED ... (continued) 


side of the house, where my idea has 
been (badly realized to date) to make 
a combination rock garden and wild 
flower area, some spiderwort has ap- 
peared, but I'm not sure which one it 
is. My habit here has been to let 
nature throw up what it wants; then 

I encourage the wildlings and throw 
out only those that become too rank. 
It is a method that often brings 
happy surprises. 


My ‘mountain'', which is part of 
the Bear Hill on the map, has wonder- 
ful crags, small caves, and inter- 
spersed plateau areas that make ideal 
homes for the small wild animals. 
Quite often they come near enough to 
ee house for me to see them at close 

ange, or even to speak to them. Thus 
It ve had visits from the foxes (both 
red and grey), the deer, the opossun, 
the raccoon, and the skunk; the wood- 
chuck, rabbit, squirrel and chipmunk, 
of course, live nearer the house. The 
bird population is large and varied, 
and although I! am not bird-watcher, 
per se, I can easily see them all fron 
the back terrace when the cherries 
are ripe, and at other times at the 
feeders outside my window as well as 
on the lawns. 


Because of the limited flat 
Spaces at Spiderweed, the hand of 
man, in the almost two-and-a- quarter 

centuries since it first touched the 
land, has had a minimum effect. ‘shen 
the acres were used, it was mainly 
for cattle and perhaps enough hay to 
to feed them. Since 1933, when the 
hurricane demolished the barns, I 
have allowed nature to take over 
completely, although if I had the 
proper help I would now eliminate 
some of the wore weedy plants, like 
the poison ivy and poison sumac. 
this would also restore the lanes toa 
outer fields to more usable condition. 


Mowever, even as it is now, 
Spiderweed has much to offer students 
of nature in whatever form. I think 
it is perhaps the last sizable tract 
of this particular type of terrain 
in this part of Connecticut. 


Helen Lohman 


dd. Note: Spiderweed, nestled at the 
end of Dripps toad in the southeastern 
highlands of Middletown, is indeed a 


fine act of stewardship by Helen Lohman, 


a retired journalist and editor. 


en em eee 
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MARSILANDS ... (continued) * 


land, reports Anne Conover, of Guil- 


ford. A public Hearing is to be held 


November 22nd at 1:00 PU before the 
Water Resources Commission. Let us 
all express our views at the hearing 
or by letter. 


A different adxoach is being 
tried by the Southéastern Connecticut 
Coastal Resources Comittee. A plan 
conceived by Richard iil. Bowers has 
resulted in two Area Coastal Tlours 
by this group of concerned local con- 
servationists. . 


The purpose of coastal tours by 
boat is: ‘ito. stimulate interest in 
the problems of coastal conservation. 
Ee tours allow participants to view 

any key areas of Southeastern Von- 
Acovkelt coastline from a marine 
vantage point while having the oppor- 
tunity with shipmates to participate 
in an interchange of ideas on the 
value anc the future of the remaining 
natural coastal stretches." 


One trip was hosted by Mr. and 
Mrs. trard Matthiessen, of Stamford 
and Fisher's Island; its success led 
to a second trip hosted by Judge 
Daniel MacArthur, of Groton. 


wach boat trip has availed con- 
servationists, public office holders, 
scientists and politicians of an 
opportunity to see and discuss to-- 
gether critical coe stal areas. 
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CONSERVATION & PLANNING ... (con't.) 


Simple vein of: deal with - alter - 


discard. . * 


Today's society now operates ina 
grand scale - everything has conse- 


quences ~ and. positive action is needed 


to guide throughout all overations. 
‘We need to consider Seats as a 
finite container," he said. ‘‘Conser- 
vation, development and consumption 
must all be considered in view of not 
only today, but also to-morrow; "' 


He then described the objectives 
used by Mid-state Planning Agency in 
planning for conservation and recrea- 
tion. He added, “Conservation is not 
only a program to protect nature, but 


also to protect people. Nature is the] 


vehicle by which to do this.’ He con- 


cluded by stating that conservation€:o 


lnnetural.course, ust Dbevasressive:to 
face and reverse the strong natural urg 
of people to manipulate, change and 
develop, develop. 


See ae ee 
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ANNOUNCEMSNT OF CONNECTICUT CONSER- 
VATION ASSOCIATION 


Announcement of a new state-wide 
Connecticut conservation organization, 
known as Connecticut Conservation As- 
sociation, was made at the Chapter 
Annual Meeting by one of our Directors, 
Robert F. Kunz. As Executive Vice- 


President of CCA, Mr. Kunz said this 


group was formed “because many con- 
cerned conservationists have felt for 
some time that the state-wide conser- 
vation problems in Connecticut are not 
being conquered. ‘To recognize these 
problems and their seriousness, one 
needs only to witness the continuing 
pollution in our streams and rivers, 
the nounting destruction of our: tidal 
and inland wetlands, the daily in- 
creases of air pollution in our skies, 
and the critically serious problems of 
pesticide pollution. With these pro- 
blems in mind, the CCA will have as its 
goal the improvement of the quality and 
quantity of conservation effort through- 
out the state.' 


An outgrowth of the state-wide ef-~ 
forts of the past years by the Pequot- 
sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, this organi- 
zation is made possible because of 
cooperation with the Conservation Ser- 
vices Center - a conservation information 
service supported by a 250,000 Ford 
Foundation grant in 1966. The CCA 
(headquartered at the PSWS in iystic): 
plans to be able to offer special ser- 
vices to local conservation organiza- 
tions in the state. It also recognizes 
the contributions, both financial ane 
moral, that many Connecticut residents 
now are making to other conservation 
Ai apenas (such as TNC) and has c 

eated a special sh et category 
Oe such persons. 


Ed. Note: We agree with Mr. Kaplan's 
closing remarks (see page 4) to the 
effect that if we are to begin winning 
our conservation efforts in Connecticut, 
a more concerted effort must be made. E 
was belief of this need by a small group 
of conservationists (all TNC members) 
that started CCA into being. The Conn. 
Chapter hopes that CC will have many 
conservation successes.) 
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capsuled here briefly. 
7/1/66 to 6/30/67 


Fiscal Year: 


Cash Balance 7/1/66 $1287.57 
Receipts 2,481.08 
Disbursements 2,007.90 


Cash Balance 6/30/67 3 


one 


960.75 


a 


re 


private philanthropy. 


that eases tig Soy S cannot be met. 


LOWER SHIVGLE MILL POND 


An excellent example of The 
Conservancy's program of aiding 
governmental agencies in their open 
space acquisition program, is the 
addition of Lower Shingle Mill Pond 
to the holdings of the Conn. Park & 
Forest Commission. This beautiful 
little mill pond lies tucked among 
rugged hills between the present Hart- 
ford-New London Road and the projected 
linited-access highway in Salen. It 
represents a key 60-acre portion of a 
complex of‘contiguous properties, in- 
cluding Horse Pond and Upper Shingle 
Mill Pond, totalling over 400 acres. 
This whole area is in the process of 
being acquired partly by purchase thragh 
federal and state funds and partly by 
The moving 
spirits responsible for this wonderful 
development are Atty. & lirs. Alfred 
Bingham, who have made a gift of a sub- 


‘stantial portion of this acreage to the 


State. 


It often havpens in governmental yro- 
grams that priorities are established on 
the basis of political considerations 
and financial machinery is so cumbersome 
The Con- 
servancy's role in preserving the Shingle 
Mill complex was in purchasing Lower 
Shingle Mill Pond with 330,000 made 
available through its ational evolving 
Loan Fund and in holding title to the 
land for a few weeks until the State could 
complete the purchase. Had it not been 
for prompt action by TNC, the optionon 
this property, held by Mr. Singhan, would 
have expired, the property lost and ar- 
rangenents for the other additions to 
State holdings would have fallen through. 


The gifts ofland to the State by the 
Binghams were made with the expectation 
that the rugged natural beauty of the 
Shingle Mill Ponds would be preserved for 
enjoyment of those who find interest and 
spiritual refreshment in an undisturbed 
landscape. TNC participated in this ven- 
ture to further this objective. Although 
it was not successful in placing legal 
restrictions on the use of the Lower 
Shingle Mill property, the Conservancy 
hopes that the State will manage this 
property as a natural area in accordance 
with the desires of the donors. 

Dr. Richard H. Goodwin 


The Treasurer's Annual Report was broken into two parts which have been 


Pavers Period: 7/1/67 to 9/30/67 


Cash Balance 7/1/67 $ 960.75 
Receipts 335.50 
Disbursenents 885.79 
Cash Balance 9/30/67 > 460.46 


LANTSRN HILL 


A strip mining operation is cur- 
rently removing month by month one of 
the outstanding geological and histori- 
cal landmarks in Connecticut. Lantern 
Hill, a promontory im North Stonington 
rising some 580 feet to dominate the 
Southeastern Connecticut landscape is 
an area that is appealing to a great 
variety of interests. 3 


Historically, it was true to its 
name, being a maritime signat point crn 
from far out at sea, and before that a 
focal point of Indian lore. Geologically, 
it is an unusual formation for this area 
and has interesting rock types. The bo- 
tannist and the bird-watcher can find 
an abundance of different synecies. The 
hiker can enjoy the liarragansett Trail 
which crosses the summit where one is re 
warded with a full panoramic view ex- 
tending over three states and ‘beyond. 
Fishing is enjoyed in lovely Lantern 
Hill Pond lying below the exnosed cliffs 
on the Hill's steep west side. - 


Ideal as a state park or’ historical 
landmark? The Southeastern Regional 
Planning Agency thought so when it made 
its first study in 1964 and has now . 
adopted it into their Regional. Develop- 
ment Plan. Responses state-wide to a 
recently published letter from Col. 
Howard 5. Ives, our State Highway Con- 
Sioner, show that many feel the same 
vitalness to preserve Lantern Hill for 
future generations. Some 50 people fran 
all over the state felt so when they uet 
in October and forned the Lantern Hill 
frust. Many feel that this commanding 
landmark has far greater value preserved 
than being reduced to commercial glass 
and other industrial components. 


This hill is part of Connecticut's 
heritage. We hope that all-of Connec- 
ticut will support the Lantern Hill 


Ilrust in its efforts to save it. : 


THE NATURE CONSSRVANCY 


National Office: 1522 K. Street, NW 


Washington, D.C. 20005 


Chapter Chairman: Mr. Charles A. Clark 
2 mortiner Drive 
Cld Greenwich, Conn. 
06780 
Newsletter Gditor: Mrs. Richard il. 
Bowers 
Box: 149 
Old Mystic, Ct. 372 


Any material published in this Newsletter may be 
veprinted without Fg der bested ct credit would be 
appreciated, - iditor invites any‘ com 
nents cmicerning, or articles for, the Chapter 
Newsletter. | 
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“Of Kents 


‘entire watershed, a wooded mountainside, 


Dr. William A, Niering 


THE POND MOUNTAIN PRas IRVE » 


A magnificent 7e2-acre natural 

area has been established in the ‘own 

K The new preserve lies east 
of Macedonia Brook State Park, north 
of the Kent School for 3o0ys and south 
of. the Kerit School for Girls, and is 
contiguous with all three properties. 
A gift of Miss ilyra H. Hopson, the Pond 
Mountain Preserve includes within its 
boundaries a spring-fed pond with its 


old fields and pastures. The area is 
traversed by the Appalachian Trail. 


The property was conveyed by ‘iiss 
Hopsor in 1966 to the Pond Mountain 
Trust, which is managed by a self- 
perpetuating board of trustees presently 
consisting of Dr. Nichard H. Goodwin, 
Miss Hopson, lir. Cliver Butterworth, 

Mr. Henry Harper and tir. sudolph Modley. 
Last June the Trustees deeded the land 

to The lwature Conservancy of Connecticut, 
inc., which, in turn, conveyed it back 
to the Trust. The purpose of this trms- 
action was to place legal restrictions 
on the property that would be binding 
upon all future administrators of the 
Trust, thereby safeguarding the inten- 
tions of the donor through the watch- 
dog offices of The Nature Conservancy. 


The Connecticut Chapter of the 
Conservancy at the invitation of the 
trustces of the Trust has undertaken 
the management of the property through 
a special project committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. itudolph Modley. 


Dr. Richard H. Goodwin ¢) 


RR 


TNCers IN THS NEWS — 


Gordon Loery has been a recipient of » 
the 1967 American Motors Conservation 
Award. Gordon also has recently been 
elected President of the Connecticut 
Audubon Council. 


Anne Conever received the 1967 Conser- 
vation Award of the Trustees of Whito 
Memorial Foundation. Anne has siven of 
her time to many and varied conservation 
efforts through the years. 


Raymond T. Benedict received a scroll 
of appreciation presented jointly by 
five Conservation Organizations of 
Greater Stamford. Ray has been legal 
advisor to all five groups on several 
issues, 


is in vashing- 
ton, D. ©. for a year as an Associate 
Director of Snvironmental Studies for 
the National Science Foundation. 


LN 


